210                  The question of the succession

The move against Lincoln was the signal for open conflict between
John and the chancellor. During the spring of this year several great issues
had been raised. The news had reached England that, through the death
of Archbishop Baldwin before Acre, the see of Canterbury was vacant.
The succession immediately became the chief concern of the English
clergy: if the chancellor became archbishop, his position would be greatly
strengthened; if he did not, his position as legate might be seriously
weakened. The dangerous question of the succession to the throne had
also been reopened. Since his accession Richard had gradually declared
his preference for Arthur, the son of his dead brother Geoffrey of Brit-
tany, and in his treaties with Tancred of Sicily and Philip of Prance
at Messina he definitely put him forward as his heir. But John could
not be expected to acquiesce in this arrangement. It is significant that
about this time the chancellor secured the adhesion of the King of Scots
to Arthur's succession, and before his advance on Lincoln had suppressed
a mysterious rising in Herefordshire, where Roger of Mortimer, lord of
Wigmore, a neighbour of John in the Welsh March, had been in-
triguing with the Welsh princes. Disputes had also arisen between John
and the government with regard to the castles and revenues claimed by
John as part of his demesne. When the chancellor struck at Gerard of
Camville, John shewed his power by securing from their castellans the
surrender of Nottingham and Tickhill. Longchamp had to turn aside,
and, after some angry exchanges of defiance, temporary agreement was
reached at Winchester on 28 July, by the arbitration of barons and
knights chosen from each side. The most important clause in this agree-
ment was the chancellor's promise that he would do his best to secure the
succession for John in the event of the king's death.

Up to a point the chancellor had been able to pose as the champion
of order against rebellion and treachery; but from the spring of 1191 his
authority rapidly decreased. On 27 April, before the crisis had come
to a head, Walter of Coutances, the Archbishop of Rouen, landed
in England. He had been released from his crusading vows and sent
back by Richard from Messina to watch affairs and if necessary to act
The king had no desire to displace the chancellor, and for some time the
archbishop used his large experience as an administrator to encourage
good relations between Longchamp and John. On 28 July, after a revival
.of the dispute about Gerard of Camville, he assisted in the settlement
made at Winchester. Yet there is no doubt that his presence gave con-
fidence to the large number of bishops and barons whose sympathies
were with John, but whose fears and sense of loyalty gave strength to an
authorised government. By general consent John was the rightful heir
of Richard, and if his influence in the cause of order could be secured by
bhe recognition of his claim, the barons were prepared to recognise him.
The chancellor's record was by no means unblemished; he had favoured
his kinsmen, disregarded his colleagues, and squandered the revenue which